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were to coming to this pass we shall see when we glance
at the next Period.

It must not be thought that Hikmet Efendi's poetry,
though it sets the seal on a hopeless reaction, is devoid of
merit; on the contrary it offers much that in its own way
is very good. There are many verses in his Diwan which
are truly beautiful both in substance and expression, and
which would do no discredit to poets of far loftier preten-
sions. Again, it must be said to Hikmet's honour that he
threw the whole of the great influence he possessed into
the struggle against the licentiousness which had degraded
Turkish poetry, and that no small share of the ultimate
victory was due to his example.

Although it is impossible wholly to commend a move-
ment which, had it been altogether successful, must have
resulted in stagnation, in this one particular of purging
away the excesses of Romanticism, the abortive Persianist
revolt in which Hikmet played so prominent a part ren-
dered a real service to Ottoman poetry. Unhappily the
literary leaders of those days were unable to distinguish
between use and abuse. To their eyes, it would appear,
there was no alternative between a corrupt Turkicism on
the one hand and a dead Persianism on the other. Possibly
all things Turkicist were contaminated for them by the
orgies of their immediate predecessors, and the only hope
lay in a complete reversal of all their ways. But be this
as it may, their failure to gather up the tares without at
the same time rooting up the wheat led to their would-be
revolution falling still-born; but by their success in cleansing
the Augean stables of Romanticism they fitted Turkish
poetry the more readily to receive and the more truly to
reflect the purer radiance flashed from the star of that
other revolution yet to come, and in this way these last